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THE ART OF PAUL NOCQUET 


It is one of the truisms of common experience that the world’s here- 
tics — be they in art, in letters, in science, in religion, in government, 
in any field of human activ- 
ity —are its most engaging 
characters; and it is the fact 
that Paul Nocquet, who met 
such a tragic death on the 
marshes of Great South Bay, 
Long Island, on April 4 last, 
was a sincere protestant 
against what to him were the 
dead or moribund conventions 
of opinion and practice, that 
vests his memory with such a 
deep and abiding interest. His 
life was militant. He was a 
radical, a devotee to an ambi- 
tion, an enthusiast, willing to 
sacrifice everything for a cause, 
one of those rare spirits — 
be it said reverently — whose 
abilities were often misdirected 
and whose efforts all too fre- 
quently lacked fruition. His 
loss to art has aptly been 
styled a potential loss. His 
life-work was in the making, FInisHED sTUDY 
and his highest achievements By Paul Nocquet 
remained in the plaster form 
of models. But these diminutive models are so instinct with vitality, 
power, the bigness that implies genius, that one laments for art’s sake 
the fatal accident that stayed the sculptor’s hand and cut short a future 
glorious career. 

His intimate friend, Gutzon Borglum, voiced a general opinion when 
after the accident he said of Nocquet, “I am constrained to say that no 
temperament of likeinterest,so prolific in suggestion, so ready in expression, 
and so tenacious in prosecution, could easily be found among us. In his 
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FOOTBALL GROUP 
By Paul Nocquet 
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profession, he was a 
trained craftsman, He 
was so primed with 
experience that — life 
must have been pretty 
well lived out to have 
given time to relate it 
in. He had enjoyed 
the friendship of the 
foremost men of his 
profession in Europe, 
he had studied under 
Meunier and Lam 
beaux, and he had 
listened closely to the 
whisperingsof Rodin’s 


muse. He was like nearly every great man I have known — he could 


and did work terribly. His 


not understand, and yet he was always behind his own mark. 


brain drove him to tasks the American can 


He had a 


merry cynicism that caused him to play and scoff, and at once doubt and 


believe his own most sacred 
ideals. He knew his limita- 
tions, as he knew his power, 
and his only real heartache 
was one that must inevitably 
come to every man of genius, 
namely, that of the limitations 
of everything and chiefly of 
his own medium and ability. 
Hence the despair in his work. 

“He was twenty-nine, and 
as youthful as he was at twen- 
ty; he had simply accumulated 
data, which proved rather 
material to play with than 
weighty truths to act as 
ballast. He was called eccen- 
tric because of this. He would 
fling to his company what 
everybody thought and none 
dared speak aloud. And yet 
I have never known him to 
drop an unsavory truth into 
any circle with the slight 
est malice aforethought. If 
Nocquet’s remarks stirred to 


ROUGH STUDY 
By Paul Nocquet 
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THE ART OF PAUL NOCQUE'T 135 
anger the dregs of dull company, it was the unalterable truth of his thrust. 
His loss to all of us, to those even who approve him least, is very great. 
We need the stimulus of his viewpoint. Now that the old school of 
academic formule has 
lost all hold upon us 
save the respect we 
render age his 
stimulus would have 
proven a factor to 
American art we sorely 
need,” 

Energy, tension, 
effort, characterized 
the work of Nocquet, 
whether as sculptor, 
painter, or aeronaut. 
It was the spirit of 
his every-day life as 
well as his work. 
Whether in the group 
of slaves straining 
every muscle into re- 
lief beside a _ huge 
monolith, as in his 
greatest bronze, 
“Effort,” or in the 
picturing of modern 
gladiators in the 
scrimmage of the foot- 
ball field — his bronze 
that recently was 
presented to Columbia 
University by Isaac DEADLY STRUGGLE 
N. Seligman —there  ®Y Pav! Nocquet 
was life inevery stroke. 

He himself was the type of his own clay figures, lithe, and yet of great 
strength. Venturesome by nature, aeronautics appealed to him as a limit 
in human daring in which he found exhilaration. He was one of the small 
circle in Paris who planned to cross the Atlantic in balloons years ago. 
They abandoned their plan for want of funds, but Nocquet lived from day 
to day in the determination to try the feat at some time. 

A word may here be said of the pathos of the sculptor’s fate. The 
very hour chosen for the fatal ascension bespoke the man’s daring — one 
perhaps had better say foolhardiness. The day was waning to its close 
when he entered his car, and he was last seen at dusk. He, however, 
landed his balloon in safety on Jones’s Beach, four miles south of Amity- 
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ville, on Great South Bay, and then lost his life after a six hours’ battle 
with water and mud in the treacherous morass between the village and 
the sea. The lights of the village evidently attracted the balloonist, 





PEN DRAWING 
By Paul Nocquet 


stranded in the darkness on a sand-pit and barely saved from a descent 
in the ocean, and he started on a journey which the most experienced of 
the native baymen would scarcely have undertaken. 

Within a mile of him on the smooth beach was the Life-Saving Station, 
but he was unaware of this, and though he shouted loudly for help and his 
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cries were heard in the night, no one came to guide him. His tragic jour- 
ney across creeks and through marsh and mud, often sinking to his knees, 
and again swimming across broad pools, must have lasted from 10 o’clock 





PEN DRAWING 
3y Paul Nocquet 


at night until 4 o’clock the following morning. At that hour he had crossed 
fourteen of the many little islands of the lagoon. His heavy overcoat, 
soaked with water, he discarded, and with scarce strength enough to stagger 
he plunged into the water to cross a stream 100 yards wide. His cork 
life-preserver kept him afloat, but when he had reached Cott’s Island 
blindly he groped his way a few feet, then drank the last drops 
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of whisky in the small flask 
he carried on his ascension. 

In vain he attempted to 
rise to his feet and plod on. 
Nature was exhausted and the 
spirits would not revive him. 
The dying man, apparently 
with a last despairing effort, 
flung the flask from him and 
sank on his face. They found 
his body on the fifteenth is- 
land, his hands crossed before 
his face and the empty flask 
only six feet away. Sad fate 
for such an heroic spirit! 

Nocquet was an ardent 
disciple of Rodin and most of 
the work he left shows un- 
mistakably the influence of 
his master. He had little 
sympathy with or use for the 
merely pretty — a _ female 
portrait, finely modeled, being 
practically his only extant work 
which relies for its interest 
primarily on beauty. The 
tragic, the forceful, the moment 
of passion or of stress made 
to him an appeal that domi- 
nated his energies. Witness his 
ecuten vale “Adultery,” “Fierce Combat,” 
By Paul Nocquet “Effort,” ‘Centaurs Strug- 

gling,’’ “‘Le Penseur,” “The 
Cursed,” ‘Despair,’ ‘Endless Grief,’’ and many another of the re- 
markable conceptions he put in plastic form. To many these would 
suggest a morbid feeling, a minor chord in his nature that made him prone 
to dwell on the gloomy side of life. Intimacy with the man, however, 
would have dispelled such a notion. He was essentially optimistic and 
cheerful, and the very buoyancy of his spirits impelled him to glorify the 
strenuous, to catch and record the moments of tense action, to depict in 
plastic guise the passions that stir men’s souls. 

His ‘Football Players” is perhaps the weakest of his works, being tame 
in conception and lacking the characteristics that mark the “modern 
Gladiators,” as foot-ball players have been termed. But his other princi- 
pal works — and it is a curious fact that they were shown at Gutzon 
Borglum’s studio just a month to a day before he met his fate — have 
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PAUL NOCQUET 139 
rarely been excelled for force and character. Rodin never expressed 
more truthfully a passion or a sentiment, nor did Meunier, that apostle 
of brutal unloveliness, ever depict more strikingly a hapless lot. Cer- 
tainly neither had the grasp of action that was at Nocquet’s command. 
Many of the seventy-odd pieces of sculpture left by the artist are unfinished 
suggestions; not a few are tentative and unconvincing; but most of them, 
miniatures though they be, bear unmistakably the stamp of the heroic — 
ideas too large, passions too great, lots too soul-touching to find adequate 
expression in a mantelpiece. | Nocquet was born for big things, and the 
admirers of his genius will ever regret that his dreams and visions rarely 
got beyond the little plastic models in which he embodied them. 

In conclusion a few biographical notes should be recorded. Nocquet 
was born in Brussels April 1, 1877. In the city of his birth he studied 
with Lambeaux and Meunier and won in 1900 in Brussels the competition 
for the Prix de Rome, but chose instead to study five years in Paris. In 
-aris he was a pupil of Antonin Mercie 
and of Gér6éme and exhibited frequent- 
ly at the Salon, becoming an associate 
of the Champs de Mars in 1902 and a 
member of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux — He came to New York 
three years ago and won a place in 
the art "life of the metropolis through 
his individuality. He was awarded a 
silver medal at the St. Louis Ex- 
position and third place in the recent 
competition for the bronze doors for 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Nocquet left a mother, two sisters and 
a brother in Brussels, Belgium. To 
provide for the mother, whose sole 
support the artist was, a memorial 
exhibition and sale was promptly de- 
cided on, and it was the earnest wish 
of every friend of the dead artist 
when the step was taken on the initi- 
ative of Gutzon Borglum that enough 
would be realized from the sale of his 
effects to buy a handsome annuity for 
her. The prompt and decisive action 
on the part of the friends of the dead 
artist, in behalf of those nearest and 
dearest to him, was a touching tribute 
to him, and the practical form in which 
it was cast reflects credit on the pro 
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A BRACE OF NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 


For its twenty-eighth annual exhibition, which will be its last as a 
separate body and which was opened to the public in the Fine Arts build- 
ing, New York, the Society of American Artists elected to show 448 works 
in oils and sculpture that were depressing from their monotonous uni 
formity and general lack of ideas. It has been stated that about 1,700 
works were submitted in all, but for some reason that does not seem at 
all clear fully two-thirds of these were rejected, while several painters 
were allowed to hang two or more works in which there was practically no 
variation either of idea or method to serve as an excuse for this partiality. 

A striking illustration of this sort of thing was found in two of the three 
pictures by Sergeant Kendall. His “‘ Beatrice”? and “The Seer” contain 
precisely the same two figures in the same chair, the only difference being 
a slight change in the pose of the mother and child. The space occupied 
by one of these might better have been filled by the work of one of the 
rejected, though either could have given way to his admirable “Three 
Portraits.” T. W. Dewing is another man who repeated himself in ‘‘A 
Lute Player”— one of his anemic women, crowded into the corner of a 
room, with one of his favorite instruments in her lap. The only variety 
to be noticed in George de Forest Brush’s contribution is that the clothes 
of his woman and children are of a deep red, instead of his old greens and 
blues. This list might be continued mdefinitely, as in the case of two of 
the prize winners, Childe Hassam’s “ June,” that drew the Carnegie prize, 
and E. W. Redfield’s “The River Delaware,” which was awarded the 
Webb prize. Even Lydia F. Emmett did not escape this monotony, in her 
Julia Shaw memorial prize winner, “The Boy in White.” 

Of course, there were many good things on the walls of the six rooms 
it took to hold the pictures and sculptures. Among them were Robert 
Henri’s ‘Young Woman in White and Brown,” Irving R. Wiles’s por 
trait of Dr. John W. Burgess, Jerome Myers’s “Religious Procession,” 
Everett Shinn’s “Hippodrome, London’; two Arizona landscapes by 
Albert L. Groll, M. Jean McLane’s “The Locket,” Bruce Crane’s 
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“March,” Ellen G. Emmett’s distinguished “ Portrait of Mrs. G.,”’ and 
John R. Koopman’s “ Dock Scene.”’ In the west gallery Ellen G. Emmet 
had another capital portrait of Mrs. Mark Hanna; Jerome Myers had 
one of his East Side street scenes. In the Vanderbilt gallery there were 
another portrait of the wife of 
Howard G. Cushing, whom he 
has painted so often; a dis- 
tinguished portrait of a boy 
in full length by Lydia Field 
Emmet, Samuel Halpert’s 
“Night,” J. Alden Weir’s 
‘Fur Pelisse,” J. J. Shannon’s 
‘Ideal Head,” and Abbott H. 
Thyer’s ‘Winged  Figure.”’ 
Two of the more individual 
notes in the exhibition were a 
landscape, by Ernest Lawson, 
and W. Glacken’s “Central 
Park — Winter.” 

The Ten American Paint- 
ers have not always convinced 
visitors at their annual exhibi- 
tions that the principle of com- 
plete personal liberty, which 
was the avowed reason for 
their secession from the Society 
of American Artists, could be 
relied upon to secure a good 
show. But this year they more 
than justified expectations. 
Their collection of thirty-two 
paintings at the Montross gal- 
lery was one of the best they 
have assembled. If it con- 
tained nothing besides J. Alden 
Weir’s portrait of ‘A Gentle 
woman’’ and Edmund C, 
i Tarbell’s “A Girl Mending,” 

the show would have been 
noteworthy. Mr. Weir’s half 
length study of a dark-haired 
young woman, resting her 
clasped hands on the corner of 
a table, is one of the very best 
of recent American portraits. 
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remarkable originality or distinction in type — since her name is not men- 1, 
tioned in the catalogue, it is permissible to remark that she is not beautiful, ' 
except in the oval shape of her face. But the painter left no doubt whatever 1 
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ADULTERY 
By Paul Nocquet 
that she possesses an inherited tradition of good breeding. What she may 
have lacked, in absolute interest for the person not acquainted with her, 
Mr. Weir has himself contributed. The portrait will be one to see again, i 
ten or twenty years hence, with genuine pleasure. 
Tarbell’s picture has elsewhere been commented on in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL, and the subject does not call for further discussion at this time. 
Robert Reid’s large panel, “‘The Gold Screen,” is fatigued in design 
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and color — it wants freshness and vigor; it is theatric and prearranged in 
aspect. The painter was better represented in a little square, “After the 
Storm,” with its moving waves, its well-placed vessels and its wet beach 
reflecting the mauves and grays of sky and water. Frank W. Benson’s 
portrait of a middle-aged man, with blond mustache and gray hair, is surely 
the realization of a Boston type. A George Moore could deduce from its 
informing surface the flavor of this man’s pet coffee, and the exact time his 
breakfast.eggs are boiled, almost as well as he could make inferences about 
the subject of Manet’s “Bon Bock.” There is uncommonly skillful treat- 
ment of whites and pinks in Mr. Benson’s “Three Sisters;’’ his ‘“‘ Coasters 
in Harbor” emphasizes overmuch a foreground of ruffled waters. 

One should mention Childe Hassam, Willard L. Metcalfe, Joseph De- 
camp, and Thomas W. Dewing of this group of interesting painters. Mr. 
Hassam’s nudes, walking among trees, and his street and park study are of 
the familiar sort, and good exemplars of his methods. ‘The Bather”’ 
is agreeably harmonious in color, and the Central Park landscape holds 
up well, without saying much that is new. Mr. Dewing’s portrait of a 
woman in evening gown, seated, is much like those he has been doing for 
years past. Mr. Decamp’s portrait of himself is a conscientious study; his 
two figure studies seem affected. Mr. Metcalfe’s landscapes are very 
uneven. ‘Lengthening Shadows” has admirable construction and whole- 
some sentiment; “‘The Misty Moon” is decorative in pattern, and ‘No 
vember Sunshine”’ wants only a note of firmer conviction to make it of 
permanent interest. ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 








BARTLETT’S MUCH-TALKED-OF LAFAYETTE 
STATUE 


There is a grave international scandal hanging over France and the 
United States. We may call it, for convenience’ sake, the scandal of the 
statue, the reference being to the statue of Lafayette, which the school chil- 
dren of the United States are supposed to have presented to France. Every 
year since the present plaster cast was erected there have been grumblings 
and murmurings and curious questions asked about the statue. Ameri- 
cans living in Paris have grown uneasy, and feel that disgrace has been put 
upon them by their own people. Americans visiting Paris are disappointed 
at not seeing the great bronze equestrian statue of Lafayette, for which 
the school children of the United States have paid. 

Matters have been made worse by the fact that the old plaster cast which 
does duty for a statue is now in a dilapidated condition. Some two years 
ago a hoof fell off the horse and a boot off the hero. Paul Wayland Bart- 
lett, the sculptor, patched the parts together and did the whole over with 
bronze paint. The patched and painted horse and man deceived the eye 
for about eighteen months. Now the thing is once more weather worn. 
The horse’s neck is arched wrongly, his tail is superlatively twisted, and 
big white spots appear on his shoulders and sides as the paint falls off. 
Furthermore, the young general looks knee-knocked. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not wonderful that people ask why the committee does 
not report. Why is the statue not erected? Who has the money ? 

J. J. Conway. (Courtesy of Curtis Brown.) 
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ANOTHER LAY-OBJECTOR IN ART MATTERS 


A few months ago the public was amused at the dispute between Dr. 
Huntington and Gutzon Borglum over the sex of angels — a dispute that 
resulted in hammering two inoffensive creations into fragments. Now 
comes another contention — likewise inspired by the church — as regards 
the propriety of putting Miss Violet Oakley’s paintings on the walls of the 
new state-house at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Are art and the church 
at outs ? 

The Federation of Catholic Societies of Pennsylvania and the Phila 
delphia Chapter, Knights of Columbus last January united in a protest 
against Miss Oakley’s pictures being placed in the new capitol, insisting 
that they violate the truth of history, are improper for the decoration of a 
public building of the State, and should not be placed in the capitol. The 
new Capitol Commission is acquitted of any intention to wound the sensi 
bilities of Catholics, yet these bodies think that the Commission, architect, 
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STATUE OF LAFAYETTE 
By Paul Wayland Bartlett 
Unveiled in the Plaster in Paris on July 4, 1900 
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and artist should be held to accountability for persisting in a mistaken 
course after their attention has been called to the errors it is alleged the 
pictures will perpetuate. 

The six of the thirteen pictures that Miss Oakley is to paint for the new 
capitol represent William Tyndale printing the translation of the Bible 
into English and smuggling the New Testament into England; William 
Penn, student at Christ coilege, Oxford; attempt to stop the new learning; 
burning of the Books at Oxfo:d and Martyrdom of William Tyndale; 
rise of the Puritan Idea; George Fox on the Mount of Vision; answer 
to Tyndale’s Prayer and Martyrdom of Anne Askew. In his recently 
published article Father Ganss says: 

“Without discussing the artistic merits of the paintings or challenging 
the motives of their inspiration; without impugning the good faith of the 
Capitol Building Commission, or attributing to it other than honest de- 
signs; without presuming to formulate new art canons or intrude on the 
architect’s matured plans, it is respectfully submitted that the three double 
panels not only sin against good taste and propriety, but are indirect vio- 
lation of historical truth; that they will kindle the very religious animosity 
whose evils they pretend to portray, and give official sanction to an affront 
offered to the largest church body in the State. In other words, it places 
counterfeit historical data in circulation, and in this case all the more dan- 
gerous and pernicious, since civil authority in a way constitutes itself an 
official clearing-house.”’ 

In closing his pamphlet, which, by the way, was widely distributed in 
the churches of the Harrisburg Roman Catholic diocese, Father Ganss 
says: ‘‘The flattering unction is not for a moment taken to heart that 
these articles, which it is confessed are in the nature of a remonstrance, 
will perceptibly influence the predetermined conclusions of the Capitol 
Building Commission, the supervising architect and the selected artist, 
much less that the cartoons will be rejected, even undergo modification. 
We can only reiterate with additional stress and renewed emphasis: Should 
these designs be accepted and carried out, it will be a flagrant violation of 
all historical evidence, a wanton insult to the largest religious body in the 
State, a repristination of sectarian intolerance, and an official sanction of 
monstrous falsehood. Hysteria may pass as history; fiction may parade as 
fact; partyism may masquerade as patriotism; but a day of historical 
accounting and retribution will follow with unfailing speed and remorse- 
less certainty. The nineteenth centuried history of the Church of God 
is strewn with the wrecks and ruins of routed enemies, blasted calumnies, 
stricken falsehoods. She does not shrink or wince under the most search- 
ing historical scrutiny, for she realizes, in the words of that sagacious mas- 
ter of statecraft, Alexander de Tocqueville, that precisely ‘the restoration 
of the science of history is the restoration of Catholic greatness.’ ” 

It is said that a strong remonstrance will be presented to the new Capi- 
tol Commission against the pictures at its next meeting. EXCHANGE. 





NEW CONCEPTIONS OF THE CHRIST 


To how many men and women, nowadays, is the personality of Christ 
a clear and vivid mental image? How many could convey it to others, 
in the terms of any medium 
whatever? Of these, how 
many happen to be painters 
of even moderate powers? 
These are pertinent questions, 
because ten new pictures by 
American artists, including 
John La Farge, Kenyon Cox, 
Gari Melchers, Will H. Low, 
Frank Vincent Du Mond, 
Frederick S. Lamb, George 
Hitchcock, Joseph Lauber, 
Charles C. Curran, and Wil- 
liam H. Crane, have been 
placed on view in New York, 
and challenge attention. The 
canvases, under the title ‘‘ Con- 
ceptions of Christ,” were to 
be seen at the Harmonie build- 
ing, 43 West Forty-second 
street, on payment of a fee. 
The enterprise is that of the 
Exhibition of American Arts 
Company, a Cleveland organ- 
ization, which commissioned 
these life-size pictures over a 
year ago for a series of shows 
in many cities. 

To Renaissance painters 
and sculptors, there was a stimulus, a freshness of viewpoint, in portray- 
ing the Christ, due to the spread of new and conquering religious thought, 
and the sudden acquisition of an enormously multiplied power of ex- 
pression. These conditions do not now exist. Religious opinion has 
grown broader and more tolerant, but the accepted outline of the char- 
acter and purposes of the Saviour has long been virtually fixed. And in 
figure painting, the artists of to-day have yet to surpass the great Italians 
and Lowlanders and Germans of centuries ago. 

It is only the very rare painter from whom may now be expected any 
original vision of Christ, since even the tradition of His outward appearance 
has hardly varied. Genuine religious fervor is scarce in any of the arts. 
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CONCEPTION OF THE CHRIST 
By G. Hitchcock 
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In music, Sir Edward Elgar, with his superb and uplifting choral setting 
of Cardinal Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius,” and his equally sincere 
though less completely inspired “‘ Apostles,” is an isolated and remarkable 
figure. In religious sculpture, 
the historical, the theatric and 
the sentimental divide the field. 

In painting, the union of 
the exalted nature of a Watts 
or a Segantini with artistic 
powers matching theirs at their 
best is excessively rare. The 
interpretative value of Holman 
Hunt’s “Light of the World,” 
for example, greatly over- 
balances its worth as a work 
of art. There is a nea er ap- 
proach to equality, on a high 
plane, of these dual require- 
ments, in Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
“Christ at Emmaus” or in 
Leon Lhermitte’s “Christ 
Among the Lowly,” lately 
acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. Edouard Manet’s 
splendid modeling of the 
Saviour in an important can- 
vas often shown at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries may not escape 
the charge of theatricism; like 
Verdi’s famous “ Manzoni” 
Requiem, which hints broadly 
at operatic effects, the treat- 
ment is not perfectly in accord 
with the theme. 

When looking at Tissot’s 
numerous pictures of Christ, CONCEPTION OF THE CHRIS 
the observer is struck by their By Frank V. Du Mond 
ethnological plausibility, their 
accurately measured flow of religious feeling, and by their lack of 
beauty. Munkacsy, with his elaborate and ingenious “Christ Before 
Pilate,” is only a few removes above Gustave Dore. The realism of 
Millais’s “Carpenter Shop” has been improved upon by Fritz von Uhde, 
who revives the naive practice of presenting the Saviour in the peasant 
garb of to-day, in Germany, as certain of the early painters made Him a 
north Italian, a German, or a Lowlander —an odd license of the artist. 

When all is said, however, there is hardly a recent painting of the Christ 
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that communicates the fire of conviction that burned in the hearts of the 
masters and of those for whom they worked. This goes to show that it is 
a task for the few, for one painter out of ten thousand, and that he must be 





CONCEPTION OF THE ‘CHRIST 
By Kenyon Cox 


impelled, not by material interests but by a force from within that over- 
rules all other considerations, if he is to succeed in his artistic enterprise. 

In the “Conceptions of Christ” exhibition not one of the pictures, un- 
less it be that of Gari Melchers, suggests a spontaneous and personal ex- 
pression of the artist. Mr. La Farge’s beautiful canvas is head and shoul- 
ders above the rest in pictorial accomplishment, but despite its elevation 
and spirituality of type, the face of the Saviour wants forcefulness and con- 
viction. The observer cannot fail to enjoy the beauty of color and the 
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admirable painting of draperies, but he will miss, perhaps, the relish that 
marked the painter’s work in the large decorations recently done for the 
Minnesota Capitol, and he cannot feel the impact of a thought that would 
not rest until it had found utterance—an utterance to impress the world, 

Mr. Melchers shows a weary and stricken Christ, dark-haired and clad 
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CONCEPTION OF THE CHRIST 
By Will H. Low 


in a coarse robe like a German or Russian peasant. Mr. Melchers lives 
in Munich and this is a natural mode of expression to him. American 
painters cannot find, at home, any recognizable peasant types from which 
to make such studies. The lack of these, and of distinctive and appro- 
priate costumes for those who live and work on the land, has been, by the 
way, a positive deprivation to American art. Melchers has painted the 
head and shoulders of his subject with breadth and simplicity. His work 
carries a definable idea. 
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Mr, Curran’s large, standing, auburn haired figure surprises by its 
strength but repels by its hard eyes, its worldly look, its inelastic style. 
Mr. Lamb’s “Old and New Jerusalem,” with the standing Christ con 
necting the two, insistently suggests a Municipal Art Society project, and 
the figure itself is devoid of freshness and appeal, in color or movement, 

Mr. Kenyon Cox's single figure is, like all his work, to be taken seri 
ously, But it falls far below the level he has reached in recent portraits 
of Emil Carlsen and Appleton Clark, for example, and it bears a strange 
but unmistakable likeness to the painter himself — surely an odd puzzle 
in psychology lies here, for Mr, Cox is the last man consciously to do 
such a thing, 

George Hitchcock's Christ has the traditional face and build followed 
by Wolfram in ‘’Tannhauser” and Amfortas in “ Parsifal;” the countenance 
is not wanting in meaning, nor in a certain restrained beauty, but neither 
in idea nor treatment is it of the first interest. William H. Crane has put 
sacramental earnestness into the agonized figure in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, but the painting is sadly unattractive in texture and weak in design. 

Mr. Lauber, Mr, Low and Mr, Du Mond have summoned action and 
movement to their aid. The first shows a conventional but well-com 
posed figure, with hands upraised and mouth about to speak. It is of 
more than average interest. The other two show Christ with the womar 
taken in adultery, Mr, Low’s setting is stereotyped and unconvincing; 
Mr, Du Mond’s composition is personal and of quiet power, The face of 
the Saviour has an unwholesome hue, hinting at the theatric, but the wo 
man at his feet and the two other figures are solidly painted and contribute 
significantly to the scene, It is really a piec. of good genre painting, 

SAMUEL Swirt, (Courtesy New York Evening Mail.) 


Apropos of the pictures above discussed the views and aims of the 
artists themselves will be of interest to the reader, They are given here 
with; 

Wit H. Low.—- In essaying to portray the figure of Christ, one is 
struck at the beginning by the complete omission throughout the New 
Testament of any reference to His physical appearance. Hence one 
logically presumes that, coming as a Man to men, His figure and face were 
devoid of aught that was visibly supernatural, On the other hand, there 
has been evolved an accepted type of which many and varied instances have 
served the artist throughout the Christian era, though a more simple inter 
pretation has appealed to me. My own effort has been to depict His ap 
peal to our charity of thought and judgment. Of the type of Christ, 
I can only say I have sought to express a Man compassionate and just, 
gentle yet strong — one whose thoughts have left a certain impression of 
nobility upon a face which otherwise might pass unnoticed among such 
as knew Him as the Son of Joseph, the carpenter—the lowly Nazarene, 


KENYON Cox.— I have painted a general, rather than a specific or 
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personal, conception of Christ. 
earthly ministration, crying to 
I have striven to impartan im 
pression of strength and 
serenity to the face, and have 
conceived the character in the 
decorative, rather than the 
dramatic spirit. 

FRANK Vincent Du Monn, 

I have chosen to treat this 
subject in a dramatic rather 
than a decorative manner. 
By robing the Saviour in 
white, against the dark open 
portal of the synagogue, I have 
endeavored to portray a force 
ful serenity which, while hu 
man in outward expression, 
is divine in its subtler sug 
gestiveness. The woman in 
terror of her accusers crouches 
at the feet of the Saviour, 
while to one side, in the 
shadow, a self-centered Phari- 
see reads the Mosaic law. 
This, with the female figure in 
an attitude of denunciation, 
is intended to typify the nar 
rowness and bitter scorn of 
the dogmatic Church. 


Gari Metcuers.— I have 
painted an Ecce Homo in the 
medieval, romantic spirit. 
The face is upturned and 
agonizing, the coloring being 
in a blue and sombre minor 
key; but, instead of the crown 
of thorns, a golden halo en 
circles the head, symbolizing 
the divine hope of the Resur 
rection, not an abiding sorrow. 


It is the Saviour in the plenitude of his 
a weary world to come unto Him for rest, 





CONCEPTION OF THE CHRIST 
By F, T. Lamb 


GrorGE Hitrcucock.— In painting Christ in Gethsemane I have de- 
picted the Saviour at early morn, after His night-long vigil and prayer on 
the Mount of Olives. His face is misted with the divine calm of renun- 
ciation, while the spring sunshine filters through the trees and falls in bright 
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patches on the flower-starred hillside. ‘This moment in His life has ap 
pealed to me as best suited to artistic treatment, 

Joun La Farce.— | have striven to portray Christ as the worker and 
man, choosing that special moment when He was addressing the multitude 
on the Mount of Olives. ‘The 
white-robed figure is standing 
in the shadow of a tall rock, 
such as is common, according 
to my personal observation, 
to the locality. While not at 
tempting to interpret a drama 
tic moment, my endeavor has 
been to foreshadow, in the 
face and figure, something of 
the sadness and agony which 
were to come, 

FREDERICK LAUBER, 
What has impressed me most 
in painting this picture are 
the spiritual power and quiet 
ness of the Saviour — the 
giving of self, and the love, 
mercy, and charity He brought 
into play, especially for the 
oppressed and outcast. This 
has seemed preferable to any 
scene from His ministry ac 
companied by accessory fig 
ures —the Man of Sorrows 
traditional visionary figure 
remote from men. As for my 
success, it is, of course, for 
others to say. 





CONCEPTION OF THE CHRIST 
By Charles C. Curran CHARLES C, CuRRAN.— In 


“Come Unto Me” I have at 
tempted to represent an ideal of the universal Christ, whose chief char 
acteristics are a loving compassion and manly strength — moral, mental 
and physical. The lean muscular figure, the hair parted on the side, 
the upright pose and the facial expression reflect those qualities. He 
stands in a subdued descending light symbolical of the watchfulness of 
the Heavenly Father. Scars in the palms indicate that his earthly mis- 
sion is over and that he stands in his final attitude toward mankind, with 
the hands extended in compassionate invitation. 

FREDERICK S. LAmB.— I have represented the Christ on the mountain, 
with Jerusalem at his feet. The time is Jate afternoon, and he has gone 
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to the mountain for meditation and prayer. While intent on saving the 
Old Jerusalem, there comes to Him a vision of the New. This is shown 
in the picture behind the head, forming a cross in the sky suggestive of 
sacrifices to be made in order to achieve redemption for the world. The 
ideal appealed to me from His saving sinners, the individual personified, 
but in this picture I have endeavored to suggest the larger idea which, to 
my mind, is more in keeping with modern thought — the saving of the 
city, or, in other words, the community. R. N.C, 





RIO SAN JOSEPHIF, VENICE 





A PRACTICAL JLLUSTRATION OF SALES 
AND SIGNATURES 


Among the later purchases of paintings for the Metropolitan Museum 
there are three which to the average fairly intelligent well-wisher for the 
reputation of that institution — these words are quoted from the New 
York Times, to which they were first addressed, apropos of and confirm- 
ing the stand taken in BRUSH AND PENCIL’s trenchant article on “Sales and 
Signatures’’—do not seem to be worthy of being placed among its collections. 
The most noticeable of the number is a Nativity by Domenico Theotocopuli, 
commonly known as Il Greco. This work, if by the artist to whom it 
is attributed, is unworthy of his representation, and, if assigned to an artist 
of less standing in the history of art, would not bring $so0in any auction 
room in either of the large cities of the world. It is in all essential respects, 
from an art view-point, as complete a failure as possible. As to compo- 
sition, it is a jumble of carelessly thrown together, badly drawn human 
figures, seemingly without purpose or artistic unity of colors. The whole 
is as far off from expressing the solemn dignity of the occasion as possible; 
and in no sense does it rise to the common level of serious work by second 
vr even third rate painters of the Il Greco period. The wonder is, that so 
great a man should have executed and left to posterity a work so completely 
unworthy of the subject and his own reputation. 

The fact that the Metropolitan Museum authorities have had such a 
defective and worthless picture inflicted upon them is bad enough, but, as 
to relative importance, nothing when compared with the misappropriation 
of the $35,000 from the income of the well-intentioned Rogers fund, which 
was the price paid for it. The directors who have charge of the greater 
European collections do not now purchase names, unless accompanied 
by works of self-evident merit and acknowledged art value. And such 
ought to be the policy with us. And further, there is no excuse for the 
purchase of poor paintings, no matter by whom executed, as there are 
always good ones to be found. 

Within the last three months one of the most important works by Van 
Dyck ever brought to this country, another of almost equal importance 
by Gainsborough, and a third — a very fine portrait by Rembrandt — have 
been sold at very reasonable prices from the establishment of one New York 
dealer, the two former to a collector in a Western city and the third 
to a local purchaser. With the funds at the command of the Museum 
authorities all three could have been obtained, and their collection en- 
riched by the addition of works of established reputation and potent 
value as to art excellence. Another New York dealer has in the same 
time disposed of a still larger number of well-authenticated, important 
works by old masters of the first rank, that would be desirable to secure. 

The second item in this unfortunate list is a small ‘‘art-writer master- 
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piece’ by Watts, intended to represent Ariadne. Such a large amount 
“up in the thousands,” as stated by one who knows, was paid for this crude 
painting of a worn-out subject, that those implicated in its purchase are 
discreetly silent concerning the exact number of thousands of dollars 
parted with to secure it. 

All the artists, save Watts, including our own Vanderlyn, who have 
painted this subject have treated it as a woman of rare beauty, But the 
work we have obtained represents an ungainly, heavy, fat woman with 
yellow skin, a face devoid of expression, in which is set a pair of porcelain 
blue eyes with an unmeaning, far-away look. The upper part of the 
figure is nude and the lower part clothed with a solid fabric, which may 
have been made from any known mineral. The anatomy of this singular 
composition is not apparent. The upper, the nude, part is so clothed with 
adipose matter that neither bones nor muscles are indicated, and the 
lower parts from about the hips down are so completely incased within the 
solid folds of their mineral drapery as to make anatomical expression out 
of the question. There is, however, a short distance from the right of the 
figure, a detached block of drapery, which the artist, no doubt, intended to 
CoV er the right knee, but it is so far detached from the body of the compo- 
sition that the effect attempted records only a clumsy failure. The color 
scheme, which is entirely wanting as to the needed variety of essential 
qualities, is in unqualified keeping with all the other characteristics of this 
unattractive production, of which it may k< said that in its execution the 
acute artificial is the dominant note which governs the whole composition. 

The No. 3 of this new list is a small painting by Etty, named “The 
Three Graces.” It represents three very solid and largely substan- 
tial female figures draped from a little below the hips, nude above, putty 
white for flesh tints, heads and faces indifferent as to beauty lines, and the 
whole unattractive. But, since it cost only $1,500, about three times its 
market value, its acquisition is not worthy of our serious lamentations. 
The artist who executed it stood in the second or third grade among the 
English artists of his time, and then his reputation is no greater now than 
then, and the why of its purchase for our important collection of rapidly 
growing reputation in the right direction is not apparent to the average 
intelligent observer. 

The authorities in control of the most notable European galleries have 
adopted the rule of purchasing only works worthy of being exhibited with 
the best, and that rule ought to govern us. But it never will, so long as 
our museums are under the control of town-meeting committees, composed 
of members ignorant of their duties, who, although respectable as to ca- 
pacity when applied to their respective vocations, may not, and as a ‘ule 
do not, possess such a rudimentary knowledge of art as would enable 
them to act correctly upon the least possible art proposition which might 
be presented for their decision. 

In the management of Museum art affairs, especially in relation to 
painting, we want the man — the man only — who knows, not a dozen 
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who do not know. He should be endowed with a strong natural instinct 
in favor of the artistic as to construction, composition, form, color, an in 
telligent expression of purpose, and an accurate knowledge derived from 
long and intimate association with the greater works of the masters of all 
periods. Add to these qualities perfect honesty of purpose, and we have 
the model man out of which successful-picture gallery directors are made. 
Of course, he must have power to act, independent of the indiscretion of the 
average know-nothing committee. 

In view of this later unfortunate experience, would it be out of the way, 
or could it be regarded as impertinent, to suggest to the authorities in con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Museum, that they suspend the power to purchase 
of their present purchasing agent? RusH C. HAWKINS. 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—V 
GALL AND GUARANTIES IN ART 


Have you noticed, said the Collector at the monthly meeting of the 
Salon, that the worm has turned? The Dilettanti thought the speaker re- 
ferred to San Francisco’s re- 
sentment that out of $2,500,- 
ooo government charity, east- 
ern merchants made normal 
—or abnormal — profits on 
$2,200,000 worth of stuff that 
had to be hiked 3,000 miles 
across the continent, while 
producers and dealers in a 
region of plenty had to hold 
the little end of the bag, and 
be content with $300,000 
worth of trade. No, the Col- 
lector said, that was merely 
another case of going farther 
and faring worse—San Fran- 
cisco, he did not doubt, could 
have gotten better supplies 
and more of them within an 
hour’s run from home, had 
she been privileged to handle 
the money. He said he re- 
ferred to the Philadelphia 
collector, the man who 
boughta foreign canvas in this 
country, sentitovertotheOld 44. roursTory HOUSE 
World to have its genuineness _ By Joseph Pennell 
established, and stood ready 
to slit it into tatters and shake the ribbons in the dealer’s face in court if 
its authenticity were not verified. That was the sort of action that would 
count in the interest of honesty, the sort of action that would have to come 
for public safety, the Collector thought. Picture-buyers had been mulcted 
long enough — it was time the worm turned. It was a matter of unquali- 
fied gall, he continued, for any dealer to sell a canvas and guarantee its 
signature unless he were willing and prepared to substantiate his guaranty. 
It was no less a bit of impudence and dishonesty for a dealer to sell a can- 
vas as a So-and-So without a guaranty, if he didn’t know it was one. The 
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dealer’s word was usually the 
buyer’s law. _ Picture-buyers, 
on exploring art stores and 
auction rooms, were veritable 
innocents abroad — they were 
safe just so long as they had 
safe guides and honest ad- 
visers. A conscienceless dealer 
made a chagrined, cashless 
customer. The reign of fake 
vendors, doubtful dealers, 
touts, trickery, and the whole 
organization devised — in the 
sacred name of art — to sep- 
arate the public fromits money, 
should go. It was time col- 
lectors banded together to pro- 
tect their innocence. 

You see, gentlemen, the 
Collector went on, I say 
“collectors,” not ‘‘connois- 
seurs.” I do so advisedly. 
The dictionary says the con- 


noisseur is the man _ who 
THE TIMES BUILDING a 5 Ue 


By Joseph Pennell knows, and, God bless us, 


we fellows who have _ the 
picture-buying habit don’t know art —the dealers know it all. The 
Hoi Polloi, who have nothing but money, should, by the ethics of trade, 
be nothing but buyers. Hence the necessity of a policy of protection, 
Weren’t the dealers to be trusted? one of the Dilettanti asked. Some; 
some not, responded the Collector, sententiously. He had known one 
prominent dealer, for instance, to buy the pin-money output of a lady 
water-color pot-boiler for sixty cents apiece by the hundred, sell the 
pictures at from fifteen to fifty dollars each, and even advise his patrons 
to put their money in this art offal, as an investment, and wait for an 
appreciation of value! 

The Observer told some wholesome truths at the meeting of the Salon 
last month, the Collector continued, but he wasn’t as well posted as he 
might be. The general tenor of his talk was that eternal vigilance was 
the price of safety and the death of fakes. He might have gone further, 
by way of qualifying his argument, and said that careful investigation 
would show a lot of popular artists supposed to be dead were still living 
and turning out pictures. It had been computed, for instance, that there 
were sixty thousand Corots in the United States, and the skeptical were 
wont to think that before his death the artist must have sat up nights 
finishing his ante mortem supply for this market. That was all a mistake, 
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the Collector said. Corot was still alive. For two years prior to a few 
months ago he shared a stuclio with several other artists on Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, south of Fourteenth street, where he produced six pic- 
tures a week. His American manager and general distributor gave him 
six canvases on Monday morning. On Saturday night the six pictures 
were finished, and the artist was paid twenty-four dollars for his week’s 
work. Corot was now temporarily sojourning in Europe, where he was 
giving public exhibitions of some other alter ego stuff, produced in off 
hours. 

Rousseau wasn’t dead, either, the Collector said. He had met him 
within a month at his Twenty-Third Street studio, where he was still 
working under an assumed Italian name. The artist had contracted with 
the Collector to paint him one of his inimitable wood interiors for ten dol- 
lars — he valued his time now at five dollars a day, and estimated that it 
would take him as long as two days to complete a canvas, if he guaranteed 
proper color effects, brush work, etc. Rousseau was at this day hale and 
hearty, and didn’t look a day over 48. He told the Collector, in the child- 
like confidence that marked his character, that he intended to go to Italy 
and paint exclusively for the American market. 

Charles Jacque was also 
alive in New York, often 
sharing the same studio with 
Rousseau, whom he now closely 
resembled, on Twenty-third 
Street. He now valued his 
time, as did Rousseau, at five 
dollars a day, and calculate 1 
it would take about three days 
to turn out a typical canvas 
with the right quality of sheep. 
Both these artists had practi- 
cally renounced creative work, 
and spent most of their time 
making replicas of former pro- 
ductions. Moreover, if Rous- 
seau went to Italy to paint for 
the American market, Jacque 
said he would go with him. 
Consequently, it was reason- 
able to expect that the con- 
tinued activity of these two | 
artists would make a boun- | 
tiful supply of Jacques 
and Rousseaus in this 
market for some years to ........ ......... 

, THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
come. Ry Joseph Pennell 
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Nor was it necessary, the Collector said, to go outside the list of Ameri- 
can artists to find men about whose alleged death the trusting public had 
long been bamboozled. You could find men to-day who would solemnly 
swear that they attended the funeral of Homer Martin — even Mrs. Martin 
believed him dead. But he wasn’t. A certain dealer some time ago 
warmed up under the influence of the wine glass, and let out a secret he 
had been jealously guarding. Gentlemen, said he in the unguarded mo 
ment of confidence that cups often bring, Gentlemen, A. — D. — has 
painted the last Martin he is going to paint for me! Now, this was simply 
a letting out of inside information. The dealer — now keeping a preten- 
tious establishment — was a reputable dealer who had the honor of his 
store and the financial interests of his patrons to protect. He doubtless 
merely wanted to have a corner on Martin’s new work, so as to be able 
to supply his customers — he didn’t care a straw for the desires of his 
competitors’ patrons so long as he had Martins for his own clientele. So 
with the full knowledge that Martin had simply retired up the country 
under an assumed name — the A.— D.— referred to — the hard-hearted 
wretch kept the truth to himself, let the supposed widow mourn her dead, 
when a single word would have gladdened her fireside, and gloried in his 
ability to get fresh supplies of Martins — until the rupture came — while 
other dealers were waiting for 
some old work to get back on 
the market. 

All this sarcasm? Of 
course it was sarcasm, said the 
Collector, and what was more, 
it was fact. Why didn’t he 
come out with specific names, 
dates and locations? the Dil- 
ettanti asked. God willing, 
the Collector responded sol- 
emnly, I promise you that 
specific names, dates and loca- 
tions will appear in the records 
of this Salon. The trouble 
was, he said, that few people 
wished to be mixed up in a 
dirty business, or an exposé. 
All too often the picture-buyer 
who was “soaked,” from per- 
sonal pride, pity for the 
“soaker,” or monetary consid- 
eration, connived at and hushed 
up the offense. In the mean 
time the circulators of counter- 
feits took other chances on 
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puff, pull, and plunder, to the 
dismay of other victims and 
to the disgust of reputable 
dealers. 

It required some courage, 
the Collector asserted, for a 
so-called connoisseur who was 
wont to talk glibly of his in- 
timate knowledge of this, that, 
or the other school of art or 
individual painter, and who 
had been “nipped,” to admit 
facts and publish his ignor- 
ance or his assininity. He’d 
rather ‘“‘adjust” matters and 
bide his time to work off his 
fakes and “‘doubtfuls”’ on some 
other unsophisticated lover of 
pictures. It required a hard- 
ness of heart that few devotees 
of the beautiful were supposed 
to have to resist the pleadings |! 
of an offending dealer who Cas 4 
had an exposé staring him in “ 
the face, and who was willing unxron sQUARE AND BANK OF METROPOLIS 
“to do the right thing under __ By Joseph Pennell 
the circumstances.” Bcsides, 
wasn’t it all a merry game that did not affect the bread-and-butter 
world in the least? The Philadelphia man, who was indignantly forg- 
ing a bolt with the intent to let it smash whatever or whomever it hit, 
was the exception. 

No, gentlemen, the Collector declared, there was only one way to end 
the hold-up phase of the picture trade. That was for every man on 
whom a spurious or worthless picture had been palmed off to run down 
and publish the facts, and thereby nail to the dealer’s name, not the sus- 
picion, but the evidence of fraudulent or tricky proceedings. The fiager 
of suspicion might act as a deterrent, but its direction might be imputed 
to malice, business ‘‘knocking,” or other causes as reprehensible as the 
offenses themselves, and the trafficker in truck could claim the benefit of 
a doubt, or even pose as a maligned and much injured man. Substan 
tiated, attested damaging facts hitched to a man — the limelight of pub 
licity we hear so much about — would make him a marked culprit for 
life. In his case gall wouldn’t longer go with the public, and bogus guaran- 
ties wouldn’t count. 

Not so long ago, a noted actor, well known for his art proclivities, the 
Collector said, was mulcted to the tune of something like $20,000 on a 
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purchase of pictures, including a Corot, but was shrewd enough to re- 
quire from the dealer a signed statement that if the genuineness of the 
pictures were not proven they were to be taken back and the money re- 
funded. They were proved to be bogus, and the purchase price was re- 
turned. The transaction should not have ended, the Collector contended, 
with the restitution of plun- 
der. The matter was hushed 
up, became merely a tid-bit 
for gossip on the side, and the 
dealer kept cheerfully on in 
business, scarcely disturbed by 
the cloud that rested on him. 
The public should have been 
given the facts, for every dealer 
should be like Czsar’s wife 
above suspicion. 

Law offered no redress, the 
Collector continued, except in 
the case of a signed guaranty 
—it had been tried. For the 
man who made the fake did 
not sign it — that was against 
the ethics of copyism. The 
man who sold it didn’t — that 
would be a violation of all can- 
ons of business integrity and 
not to be thought of. The 
mysterious somebody who 
chanced to get hold of the 
canvas between the studio and 
the salesroom was the crim- 
inal. Ask who he was, and 
Echo answered, who? Turn 
on the light, the Collector said 
—the good element in the trade 
would welcome it. If the dis- 
reputables were run out of business there would be enough reputables 
left for all the legitimate purposes of the art trade. Therefore, advised 
the Collector, don’t waste time trying to run down the maker of fakes — 
he at best was little more than a day laborer and doubtless earned and 
needed the pittance he got. Don’t waste time looking for the man who 
affixed the signatures — he couldn’t be found, and besides he was only 
a tool. Nail the man who sold or offered the bogus stuff for sale and turn 
on the limelight. Then the Dilettanti would quickly find that large 
invoices of subtle Innesses, Wyants, Martins and Minors, and glorious 
Corots, Diazes, Rousseaus, Jacques — in short the whole line of alleged 
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scarce, and admitted good-selling canvases — now listed as stock at mil- 
lions, would like “imperious Cesar, dead, and turned to clay,” become 
good material to “stop a hole’’— or a whole lot of them — “to keep the 
wind away.” REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 





“THE GOLDEN CORNICE” (100 BROADWAY, NY.) 


By Joseph Pennell 





A NOVEL PLAN FOR FOUNDINGAN ART MUSEUM 


Much interest has been manifested of late in a unique form of art 
exhibition and museum-founding, that has been brought to a successful 
issue at Watertown, New 
York. The plan _ followed, 
which originaved with Charles 
F. Naegele, the well-known 
New York artist, is based up- 
on certain facts of common 
observation: First, that the 
rank and file of the people 
either resent the patronizing 
methods of philanthropists in 
establishing art museums, or 
are apathetic toward such 
movements. Second, that 
nothing quickens and_ holds 
interest in an institution like 
actual participation in its 
ownership. Third, that the 
normal development of an art 
spirit in a community pre- 
supposes the constant exercise 
of the critical and_ selective 
powers of the people them 
selves. Hence Mr. Naegele 
et himself the task of devis 
ing a scheme by which the 
FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK masses should found their own 
ay jough Team art museum by actually se 

lecting the picture —or pic 
tures —they wanted from an exhibition and buying it with the price of 
their votes, that is, the price paid for admissions. 

As a practical experiment in this novel way of museum-founding Mr. 
Naegele undertook to gather together a small competitive exhibition of 
paintings to be held at the S. L. George gallery under the cirection of the 
Municipal Improvement League in Watertown, with the procee !s of which 
a fine painting was to be purchased for the town. A*mission was to be 
10 cents, each ticket entitling the holder to a vote upon what he considered 
the best picture, the painting receiving the largest number of votes being 
purchased at the close of the exhibition. Should the receipts be more than 
the price of the picture selected, the remainder was to go towards another. 

This is the first time in the history of American art that money contri 
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buted by admissions to un art exhibition has been used towards the pur- 
chase of a picture for a city. Usually from 25 to 50 cents admission is 
charged for an exhibition, the proceeds going to pay the expenses of the 
show. But Frederick S. Flower, a public-spirited citizen, in order to 
start the enterprise, took upon himself the expense, leaving theproceeds free 
for the purchase. Of late there has been a movement in various cities, 
such as Buffalo, Rochester 
and similar places, towards 
the purchase of works of art 
and the building of art gal- 
leries. Hearing of this agita- 
tion and seeing the beautiful 
collections of neighboring 
cities, Mr. Flower thought it 
would be appreciated if Water- 
town could have a collection 
of its own. So he resolved to 
give the people a chance to 
start the work, on the plan 
outlined by Mr. Naegele, and 
the exhibit referred to was the 
result. The George gallery 
was open from g a. m. to 6 
p. m. Thirty-five pictures 
were included in the exhibit. 
The canvases secured by 
Mr. Naegele were all by 
American artists of repute, 
and ranged in price from a 
few hundred to a thousand 
dollars. The figure pieces in- 
cluded “The Sun Screen,” by 
F. Luis Mora; “Red Rie gue ou» axp THE TRINITY BUILDING, N. ¥ 
mono,” by Frederic Baker; _ By Joseph Pennell 
“Ideal Head,” by J. Redding 
Kelley; “Holland Dame,” by Robert D. Gauley; “ Industrious Family,” by 
J. G. Brown; “My Country Cousin,” by Howard L. Hildebrandt, and 
“Spirit of Spring,” by F. V. Du Mond. Among the marines were “ Moon- 
light,” by Paul Dougherty; ‘ North River,” by G. Myles Collier; ‘Swim 
ming Pool,” by Jules Turcas; “Outward Bound,” by Henry B. Snell, and 
“Under Drifting Clouds,” by E. W. de Haven. Childe Hassam showed 
his ‘Summer Forenoon, Isles of Shoals,” and William H. Drake his ani 
mal picture, ‘End of the Duel.” Harry Fenn, F. K. M. Rehn, A. L. 
Groll, Frank de Haven, William Merritt Post, Allen B. Talcott, and Irving 
Couse were also represented. All canvases worthy of the new gallery. 
To give intelligent direction to the thought of the visitors Mr. Naegele 
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gave two or three general talks on art, but no effort was made to influence 
in any way the votes of the masses. The result was most gratifying. The 
people in a sense became students, even critics; came repeatedly, and 
cheerfully paid their dimes for the privilege of often seeing the show and 
casting votes for their favorite picture. To offset the possible mistakes of 
immature judgment care had been taken to-exhibit only thoroughly good, 
representative canvases, so that no matter what the popular verdict might 
be the embryo museum would be sure to get a picture that it need not 


blush for in later years. Names and reputations cut no figure in the 


decision, and expert advice was wisely withheld. The people were sim- 
ply shown a collection of thirty-five paintings which was worth the nomi 
nal price charged to see. Everybody who paid ten cents knew he was 
contributing toward the purchase of a picture for the city, and that he 
had a voice in determining which that picture should be. As a conse- 
quence interest was alive from the outset. People who knew little of art 
went from picture to picture, not in a listless way, not simply to satisfy 
curiosity or have a moment of pleasure, but with the definite purpose of 
selecting something they were going to retain in the town and of which 
they were to be part owners. Politics and promotion, except such as 
naturally grew out of the keen interest of the people themselves, were 
tabooed. In a word, the townsfolk who paid their dimes to see the show 
were “it” as regards the selection and purchase. 

By this simple means so much enthusiasm was aroused that enough 
money was raised in ten-cent admissions to buy two pictures, leaving a 
sufficient surplus to meet the preliminary expense of a second exibition, 
which has already been applied for. Hence Watertown now has a pub 
lic gallery of twe pictures. Matters have taken concrete form, and the 
people are striving to have a monthly show of a similar character. This 
means that in all likelihood the town will have within a twelve-month a 
handsome public collection of twenty or more pictures, selected by the 
people, paid for by the people, and for those very reasons cherished by the 
people. The possibilities of the movement for Watertown are thus enor 
mous, and what Watertown has so successfully done other similar minor 
towns can Co. 

The successful working out of the enterprise, of course, presupposes 
the meeting of certain conditions and the imposing of certain safeguards. 
It is necessary that a town wishing to follow the lead of Watertown should 
organize and charter a corporation, not for profit, but for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining a public art museum. This formal step is to 
give the art lovers a definite status and establish a body in which the owner 
ship of the pictures acquired can be legally vested. This having been 
done every possible step should be taken to prevent the public movement 
being prostituted into a means for private gain. Promoters who wish to 
profit by commissions on purchases or otherwise and the trade that might 
seek to work off indifferent pictures by the popular vote plan should be 
excluded from participation in the movement. Again, the selection of 
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pictures should be put into the hands of a man well posted in matters of 
art and one who enjoys the confidence of the public, for it must be remem- 
bered that the people who cast their votes are novices and should have 
submitted to them only works worthy of the gallery they are seeking to 
create. There are plenty of people of probity and understanding who 
for the sake of promoting the interests of good legitimate art in this coun- 
try would be willing to give the time necessary for the selection of a little 
collection, and these people the official representative of the association 
should seek. Comparatively few pictures should be shown, partly on 
the score of expense and partly out of consideration for the determining 
voters. A first exhibition having been given, succeeding exhibitions would 
practically take care of themselves. The contributing artists would have 
the assurance that one or two pictures out of a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty would certainly be purchased, and pride and policy would com- 
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bine to induce them to send worthy canvases. C. H. HAL. 
' ANENT THE DEALER’S PICTURE 
The term “dealer’s picture” has become a technical one in the art 
| world. It is applied to canvases whose qualities of immediate and some- 


times obvious attractiveness, or whose exact conformation to well-known 
formula or code established by a painter, render it unnecessary for the 
observer to do much thinking on his own account. 

The origin of the term it not far to seek. Dealers, as a rule (there are 
honorable exceptions), are much readier to handle pictures which demand 
little independent imagination from a prospective customer. Thus, the 
standard for Corot, Diaz, and Troyon in the usual dealer’s gallery is abso 
lutely set. 

The Corot, genuine, and beautiful beyond question, probably will be 
of the customary edge of the forest type, with nymphs bathing, or a man 
} with a red cap walking under the trees. Rarely will one find a Corot 

figure composition or one of the man’s rugged landscapes from southern 
France, in the hill country. Mr. Pittsburg, or Mr. Waldorf-Astoria, or 
Mr. Fifth Avenue is afraid to trust himself out of the familiar range of sub 
jects and manner, and so the average dealer restricts his stock to what is 
obviously characteristic, though sometimes hackneyed. 
Even Corot had his hours of flagging inspiration; no man of his steady 
} productiveness could carry a uniformly high pressure of creative force. 
These periods of lowered power came when he was painting themes al- 
ready well worn. But when he experimented, as every artist must do to 
keep his soul alive, his emotional and sometimes his constructive forces 
were in full vigor. 

Sometimes these experiments were failures, because of insufficient 

knowledge or of incompatibility between the subject and the temper of 
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the painter. Every artist has his scrap heap, and wise ones destroy such 
beginnings when their usefulness as a means of self-expression is over. 

But the successfyl experiments, and the pictures painted under the 
stimulus of hot inclination and creative energy — these are the canvases 
for which another term, of rarer application, has been adopted; they are 
called “‘collector’s pictures,’ a phrase limited, in its proper use, to what 
is exceptional, distinguished, and in the highest sense representative. 

When the Comparative Exhibition at the Fine Arts building a year and 
a half ago attracted such wide attention, it was because many of the Ameri 
can and foreign pictures shown were “collector’s examples.”’ Recall, for 
instance, the superb Troyon coast scene, so different from his often con 
ventional cattle pieces; recall, too, his portrait of George Sand. Think of 
the Diaz “Sun Worshippers,” the Delacroix “Christ on the Sea of Gen 
nesareth,” the noble Fromentin, the mysterious Ryders, the glowing ‘‘ Two 
Step”? of Arthur Davies — these were collector’s pictures, if ever there 
were such, and they and their like gave distinction to the exhibition. 

N. Y. E. M. 
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